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always a tendency in wood so treated to reabsorb moisture,
which renders it unfit for general building purposes.
The use of boiling water hastens the seasoning process,
and timber treated in this manner does not shrink so
much, but its strength and elasticity is decreased, and
the operation is an expensive one. The time occupied
depends upon the dimensions and on the density of the
timber, and upon various other circumstances. A rule
given is to allow one hour for each inch in thickness.
SEASONING BY STEAMING.
Much the same effect is produced by steaming the
timber as results from immersion in hot water, the
wood, however, being said to dry more quickly. Both
the boiling and steaming processes undoubtedly tend to
remove the ferment spores, and are held by some experts
to prevent the wood from being attacked by dry-rot.
An early experimenter in the seasoning of wood by
steaming was a German chemist named Newinann, and
a method of seasoning wood by the extraction of the sap
was the subject of a patent obtained by J. S. Langton as
long ago as 1825. It consists essentially in placing the
timber in vertical iron cylinders standing in a cistern
partly full of water. The cylinders axe then closed
at their upper ends, and the water in the cistern being
heated the steam is used to form a partial vacuum,
The sap in the wood being in this manner relieved from
atmospheric pressure, oozes or sweats from the wood,
and, becoming vaporized, is carried away through a pipe
provided for that purpose. The time required to carry
out the operation of effecting the entire extraction of the
sap is about ten weeks. This process has now practically
gone out of use.